CHAPTER XI

CLEMENGEAU AS A WRITER

M. CLBMBNOBAU had a ready pen as well as a very bitter one,
and he did not confine himself to articles on politics and
sociology. Besides La M&Ue Sociale, of which I have given
some account in the previous chapter, he published the following
books in order within eight years : Le Grand Pan, a volume of
descriptive essays ; Les Plus Forts, a novel; Au Fil des Jours,
and Les Embuscades de la Vie, which were, in the main, collec-
tions of sketches and tales. At the same time he did a great
deal of ordinary journalism, including his articles on the Dreyfus
case, which make in themselves four good-sized volumes.

Le Grand Pan followed close upon La MeUe Socidle, and came
as a delightful surprise to M. Clemenceau's readers, a piece of
pure literature. In this book he no longer writes as a citizen
of Paris, a man of the boulevards and pavements, but as one
country-born and bred, knowing the hills and the sea. Although
he describes his own Vendeen scenery with loving familiarity,
making the " Marais," the " Bocage " and the " Pfaine " live
before us, he does not cling to them with the monotonous
affection of some French writers, who are, as it were, dyed in
their own locsd colour. Without elaboration, without the
detailed building-up of a scene which is the careful habit of
some others, he conveys in two or three lines the feeling of a
countryside and that elusive but immutable thing, the character
of a landscape. This belongs really to the poet's art, and gives,
I cannot tell why, a deeper impression, a far more lasting
pleasure than all the abundance and detail of prose. Clemen-
Beau's neighbour, and almost fellow-countryman, Eenan, had
this gift All the grey waters of the rocky Araaorican shore seem
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